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The Numbers “Unchurched” 


This Bureau recently received an inquiry concerning 
data on the number of persons “unchurched” during recent 
decades in the United States. The reply given is sum- 
marized here. 

We have subtracted the total number of persons re- 
ported as members of all religious bodies from the avail- 
able figure on population for Continental United States to 
arrive at the number of people not reported on the rolls of 
any religious body, for the years 1916, 1926, 1940, 1950, 
1954. In the years 1916 and 1926 a census of religious 
bodies was taken by the federal Bureau of the Census, 
whose reports are used here for membership of religious 
bodies. For subsequent years the reports of “the latest in- 
formation” appearing in the Yearbook of American 
Churches are used. The population figures are estimates 
of the Bureau of the Census. The results are as follows, 
with figures rounded for ease of comparison: 


Number of Persons Not Estimated Population 


YEAR Reported on Rolls of of Continental 
Any Religious Body United States 
1916 60,000,000 101,966,000 
1926 62,800,000 117,399,000 
1940 67,200,000 132,122,000 
1950 64,300,000 151,677,000 
1954 64, 250,000 161,762,000 


Qualifications to be noted are as follows: Total church 
membership reported in 1916 was on a more restricted 
basis, in a few religious bodies, than in 1926. If the re- 
porting for 1916 had been on the same basis as in 1926, 
then the figure for the unchurched would have been lower 
than the one given. Since 1926, there has apparently been 
no significant change in definition of membership or in 
the basis of reporting. 

The person making the inquiry stated that he wished the 
information because, he said, figures on the steady growth 
of membership seemed to have obscured the information 
he was seeking. 
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Ministers and Social Security 


As April 15, the due date for 1955 income-tax returns, 
approaches, ministers wishing to be covered by social se- 
curity must take certain steps to obtain coverage for 1955 
and subsequent years. They must elect coverage by filing 
Form 2031 with their District Directors of Internal Rev- 
enue, and they must report their income in 1955 tax re- 
turns in the manner prescribed for them by the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

A recent release of the Internal Revenue Service reads 
in part: 

“Those who are qualified to be covered by the social 
security system may elect coverage by filing Form 2031 
with their District Directors of Internal Revenue. 

“An election to be covered for 1955 and subsequent 
years must be filed on or before the due date of the in- 
come tax return for 1955. Copies of Form 2031 may be 
obtained from any District Director or from any office of 
the Social Security Administration. 

“When an individual has filed Form 2031, his earnings 
as a minister, member of a religious order, or Christian 
Science practitioner are treated as self-employment _in- 
come, even though such income may in fact be earned by 
him as an employe. 

“In addition to filing a ‘U. S. Individual Income Tax 
Return,’ Form 1040, he must also obtain, and file with 
the Form 1040, a Schedule C (Form 1040), ‘Profit (or 
Loss) from Business or Profession.’ 

“Copies of Form 1040 and of Schedule C (Form 1040) 
may be obtained from any District Director and from 
many post offices and banks. Offices of the Revenue Serv- 
ice will also be able to provide any additional information 
or specific answers to questions that may be raised.” 

The Internal Revenue Service has also advised that a 
clergyman who has already filed Form 2031 may, if he 
has changed his mind about coverage, withdraw his no- 
tice, but he must do so in writing to the Internal Revenue 
Office at which he filed his form. Also, he must do this by 
April 15, 1956, or else his coverage becomes effective and 
is irrevocable. 

The Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance, So- 
cial Security Administration, states that under certain 
circumstances a minister 65 years of age, or older, may 
qualify for old-age insurance benefits as early as April, 
1956, if he has elected to be covered by social security 
beginning with 1955, and if he had net earnings of at least 
$400 in 1955. Persons affected may make inquiry at the 
local offices of the Social Security Administration. 
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Average Salaries of Ministers in Seven Bodies 


Below is a listing of published information on the 
average annual salary as reported by seven Protestant re- 
ligious bodies for the year 1954. For five of the bodies 
the data are limited to studies of the salaries of those min- 
isters who are in the pension plans. In some denominations 
practically all ministers are in the plans. The data below 
indicate whether cash salaries only are computed; or 
whether rents, or an estimate of rental value of dwelling 
furnished, are included. It should be emphasized that these 
are reports of salaries, not of incomes. In this SERVICE, 
January 21, 1956, we presented data on a sample of “home 
mission ministers” indicating that these received cash in- 


come in addition to salary, of about $200 per person a 
year. 


The figures published follow: 


Religious Body Average Annual Salary 
1. Congregational Christian Churches**.......... $3,972 
2. United Presbyterian Church*.................: 4.149 
Pension Board Studies 
3. Protestant Episcopal Church*.................. 4,713 
4. Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.*............ 4,932 
5. American Baptist Convention**................ 4,273 
6. American Lutheran Church*.................08% 3,973 
United. Tastheran. 0.000008 4,392 


*Rent included 
**Rent not included 
Sources: 


. Year Book of the Congregational Christian Churches, 1954. 
. Minutes of the 97th General Assembly. 

. Letter dated Dec. 7, 1955, from The Church Pension Fund. 
. Special mimeographed report. 

. Year Book of the American Baptist Convention, 1954. 

. Statistical Tables, 1954. 

. Mimeographed tabulation. 


Laboratory Course in the Responsible Society 


Bureau County, Illinois, is as Republican as Maine, only 
more so; yet it recently elected a Democratic sheriff, after 
a vigorous campaign by church people of the county, Vic- 
tor Obenhaus of Chicago Theological Seminary recounts 
in an article, “The Ghost of Owen Lovejoy,” in The 
Christian Century, Chicago, December 7, 1955. Two Con- 
gregational ministers, Grafton Thomas and James Smuck- 
er, once fellow students at C. T. S., have had a large part 
in the campaign, and conscientious Roman Catholic lay- 
men have given their support to the civic efforts of the 
ministers. 

Gambling in Bureau County had gone on without seri- 
ous legal restraint. Gambling and liquor interests had been 
closely allied. The ministers and interested lay people 
gathered evidence and refused to be intimidated by the 
“massed power of corruption.” But a handful of devoted 
men were “no match for an entrenched political machine 
dominated by gambling interests.” A raid by state police- 
men dramatized the situation, and the reformers decided 
to concentrate their campaign on electing a Democrat as 
sheriff. They succeeded. After he was elected “the gam- 
bling forces naturally attempted to bribe him.” His com- 
plaints against the bribe givers were only slowly handled 
by the state’s attorney. Other problems have arisen, but 
“these events have created an aroused citizenry in Bureau 
County.” 

“Yet the Children of Light tire easily, as the Children 
of Darkness well know.” The scene of these recent battles 
is the home county of Owen Lovejoy, once pastor of 
Hampshire Colony Congregational Church, and one of the 
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founders of the Republican Party. He was sent to Con- 
gress because of his “passionate advocacy of freedom for 
the slaves.” The county also was the home of John Mit- 
chell of the United Mine Workers, and the locality is 
sometimes called “the birthplace of the American labor 
movement.” 

“The Owen Lovejoy of today cannot play a solo role: 
he must be part of a team.” Grafton Thomas and James 
Smucker have demonstrated that they were able to secure 
“the support of their people.” They deserve, concludes 
Professor Obenhaus, “the thanks of their county and 
their state for the laboratory course they have given in 
‘the responsible society.’ ” 


ls There a Moral Consensus in America? 

“Self-government ... implies . . . that there is, or should 
be, a moral consensus of the American people. .. .” But 
“no man can say” what is “today the majority American 
view of the American system. . . . The moral consensus 
is locked in the hearts of the people alongside their re- 
ligion, to which it is akin.”” These are among numerous 
observations in a comprehensive editorial, “The American 
Moral Consensus,” in the special Christianity issue of 
Life, New York, December 26, 1955. 

The Constitution of the United States makes three nega- 
tive references to religion. It forbids a religious test for 
holding federal office. It forbids federal laws “respecting 
the establishment of a religion.” It forbids federal laws 
“prohibiting the free exercise” of religion. The meaning 
of the last two has been debated endlessly, but many 
would agree that at least they are “articles of peace.” 
There have been those who would make of the “wall of 
separation” an altar, which the editors of Life say it surely 
is not. 

The Declaration of Independence makes four refer- 
ences to God, all positive. It asserts that certain rights of 
man are the “inalienable” gift of the Creator. In America 
many religious people have shown no zealous interest in 
human rights, and some materialists “are thoroughgoing 
friends of freedom.” The simple fact is, however, that 
leaders in the American experiment have from time to 
time kept “reverting to God.” 

John Adams thought the American government was a 
grand design of Providence, The Jews of Newport thought 
the American federal system “the work of the great God.” 
And Roman Catholics and Protestants have both been elo- 
quent at times in declaring that the Founding Fathers 
were “instruments of the God of nations.” Our govern- 
ment seems officially on record: “He has favored our 
undertakings.” 

“What then is the logic that connects religion with the 
American experiment? It is the resolution of this para- 
dox: that anyone can be a good American, but the ulti- 
mate guarantee of his freedom is in America’s being a 
religious nation. . . . 

“Of all our political institutions, the one that commands 
the nearest thing to general reverence is the Constitution 
itself. This cannot be due to any reverend quality in its 
words, which are not only secular but dull, legalistic and 
gimpy with compromise and expediency. It must be be- 
cause it hides or represents something greater than itself 
which connects our politics with eternal truth. 

“The word for this connection is constitutionalism. It 
is the element of assent and legitimacy in any form of 
government, whether medieval Papacy, Renaissance roy- 
alty or modern democracy, America is one of the few 
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fortunate nations where this assent and legitimacy can be 
currently taken for granted... . 

‘Emerson believed that ‘the constitution of the universe’ 
is a moral one. American constitutionalism is the resolve 
to keep our laws and institutions in harmony with this 
moral constitution. ‘There are principles of abstract jus- 
tice which the Creator of all things has impressed on the 
mind of his creature man, and which are admitted to regu- 
late, in a great degree, the rights of civilized nations.’ So 
said Chief Justice John Marshall who put the flesh on the 
bones of our Constitution, and who in doing so never hesi- 
= to invoke these trans-American and translegal prin- 
ciples. ... 

“Walter Lippmann, in his recent Public Philosophy, 
has reasserted the connection between the American po- 
litical system and the 2,000-year-old doctrine of natural 
law which the Declaration of Independence assumes, 
which modern thinkers are redefining, and without which 
the institutions of Western society are ‘unworkable.’ Con- 
stitutionalism, the American version of this doctrine, is 
what makes our institutions work so well. As religion and 
human liberty are natural allies, so constitutionalism en- 
ables a human society to find its natural place between the 
a endowed individual and a divinely ordered 
world. ... 

“No doubt most Americans are less religious than they 
should be. They then owe a vast and continuing debt to 
the saving remnant in their midst, who do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness and walk humbly before their 
God. They do not do this for America’s sake ; but without 
them America would be little more than a geographical 
expression.” 


Religion and Psychiatry 

A “lively and developing” process has been going on for 
50 years in the “relations between religion and psychia- 
try,” writes Robert A. Preston in a paper in the Novem- 
ber, 1955, Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, published by 
The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas. (Single 
copies 50 cents; subscription $3.00 a year.) This number 
of the Bulletin contains a report of a seminar, held in 1955, 
on religion and psychiatry at the Menninger Foundation. 
Some 30 professional persons participated, including Jew- 
ish, Roman Catholic, and Protestant clergymen, psychia- 
trists, psychologists, and philosophers. Karl Menninger 
was chairman of the seminar. The theme in 1955 was 
“Freedom.” A year earlier a seminar met to define and 
explore issues. The report of the 1955 sessions presents 
the thoughts of certain of the participants. There was no 
attempt to summarize or to obtain a consensus. 

William James made three important contributions, 
states Dean Preston of Bethany College in his paper. “He 
laid to rest in a most effective way the criticism that re- 
ligious beliefs held by neurotic people are . . . invalid. He 
led the way in approaching the psychological aspects of 
religion by studying the personal experiences of people. 
And he paid special attention to the more extreme forms 
of crisis experience which throw into bolder relief some 
of the basic problems.” 

A development often overlooked is that Sigmund Freud 
“accepted the Swiss pastor Oscar Pfister as a psychoana- 
lytic trainee and colleague in the early 1900’s. Pfister has 
continued active as a psychoanalyst and a Christian leader 
and scholar until now. He was never ‘excommunicated’ 
from the psychoanalytic fellowship because of his religious 
faith.” Pfister once noted : “Freud himself has stressed the 
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fact that his agnosticism is not a necessary consequence 
of his empirical method.” Dean Preston thinks that “many 
of today’s arguments rehash with poor success issues for 
which Freud and Pfister found working solutions. The to- 
tal impact of the work of Freud, Jung, Rank, Reik, Pfister, 
Money-Kyrle, and many others, amounts to nothing less 
than a powerful insistence that psychiatric thought is in- 
complete without a knowledge of man’s religious life, and 
religious thought is incomplete without a knowledge of 
man’s dynamic processes.” During recent years psychia- 
trists and clergymen have met frequently to exchange ex- 
perience. There are now “two-way streets.” 

“Both religion and psychiatry have divided into multi- 
ple sects, each with its own doctrines, its own saints and 
apostolic successions, and its own propagandists,” writes 
Ian Stevenson, a physician, who teaches at Louisiana State 
University School of Medicine. “Religion and psychiatry 
(in its psychotherapeutic activity) have the same task, 
that of helping man to be happy. They differ not in the 
goal but in their approaches.” Dr. Stevenson observes at 
one point: “One may ask why . . . techniques of solitary 
self-changing are not more widely practiced than they 
are. We psychiatrists may be unaware of how extensively 
they are practiced.” This physician notes that the prac- 
tices and teachings of religion here have practical impli- 
cations. 


“Religious persons have always believed that a man can 
study and ultimately come to know himself and his true 
nature. In contrast, most psychiatrists have lost respect for 
what one can discover about himself. The study of those 
religious persons who have observed and changed them- 
selves may teach us to cast off traditional restrictions and 
return to self-study and efforts at self-changing which 
can arise therefrom.” 

The “peaceful co-existence of religion and psychiatry 
. .. is not enough,” pleads Rev. Francis J. Furlong, S.J. 
“Certainly ours is the glorious opportunity to cooperate in 
helping those most desperately in need of help. And ‘Amen 
I say to you, as long as you did it for one of these, the 
least of my brethren, you did it for me.’” (Confraternity 
translation of Matthew 25:40.) 

Seward Hiltner, of the Federated Theological Faculty, 
University of Chicago, presents the thesis “that the psy- 
chiatrist cannot finally take his psychiatric task with ap- 
propriate seriousness unless he asks the question, with 
genuine concern, about the nature of God. He may, to be 
sure, reject many extant notions of God. He may fail to 
find any idea of God that seems to him right. But what 
he cannot do (according to the thesis) is to declare the 
question of God’s nature irrelevant to his work and con- 
cern as a psychiatrist.” Among Professor Hiltner’s con- 
cluding words are the following: 

“Precisely because it is concerned with certain aspects 
of the depth in experience, psychiatry has access (at times 
unique access) to data that are enormously important for 
theology. It is not possible to get a complete theology from 
psychiatric experience (nor from the study of religion 
alone, either, as previously noted). But the psychiatrist 
as potential contributor to theological understanding is 
vastly more important than he has realized up to this time.” 

Dr. Menninger’s discussion of freedom included the 
following : 

“We do know . . . that every individual is constantly 
sustaining frustrations and encountering emergencies, 
great and small, and occasionally has to resort to extraor- 
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dinary measures in order to survive. These measures may 
not prevent him pain and even failure, impairing both his 
objective freedom and his subjective sense of freedom. 
It is for this reason that the measures used are often 
called ‘symptoms’ and the total picture ‘illness.’ 

“Psychiatrists have learned some techniques for helping 
(some) people to relinquish some of these emergency de- 
vices, these cumbersome life preservers, and resume or 
achieve a less entrammeled way of life. Thus treatment 
in psychiatry consists essentially in setting people free, 
or at least free-er. This is done chiefly by the patient him- 
self, who is helped to find or see the truth about himself. 
This ‘truth’ may be the need of a different kind of re- 
straint or the possibility of a different kind of freedom. 
It may depend upon new facts or it may depend upon a 
new view of old facts. It may be the possibility of a choice 
of alternatives, one previously invisible. In any case it in- 
volves changed attitudes, and . . . our attitudes toward it 
are facts.” 


Who Supports Which Natural Law? 


“Who is speaking for natural law, and what does he 
have in mind? ... Most of the people who are speaking out 
so strongly today for natural law and natural rights are 
speaking out not at all for what we like to call civil rights 
or human rights.” Thus declared James F. Hornback, lead- 
er of the St. Louis Society for Ethical Culture, in an ad- 
dress, January 22, 1956, at the New York Society for 
Ethical Culture, in the course of an address, “Who Speaks 
for ‘Natural’ Law?” This digest is made from text fur- 
nished by the New York Society. The frequent references 
to natural law in public discussions are marked by am- 
biguity and “semantic confusion,” says Mr. Hornback. 
Discussion of natural law is “being revived, and it is 
being revived in a great variety of ways.” 

There is frequent reference to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the effect that all men “are endowed by their 
creator with certain inalienable rights.” This is “‘an ancient 
and honorable conception,” with a\“great deal of popular 
appeal.” 

There have been three “rather clearly distinguishable 
interpretations throughout the history of thought....” 
The first was one popularized by the Stoics, “a concept 
based on reason and nature,” emphasizing “the dignity of 
the individual man.” 

The second “we might call Thomism, the philosophy” 
developed for the Roman Catholic Church by St. Thomas 
Aquinas, in part from his study of Aristotle. “And so 
he made the first, and I would say the last, great syn- 
thesis of revelation and science in our world.” “A great 
many people in our day are looking wistfully back to 
St. Thomas....” 

“The third great historical strand . . . is the natural law 
of the Enlightenment.” It was this concept that many of 
the Founding Fathers adhered to. 

Our present era is simply marked by “many concep- 
tions.” “Who . . . speaks for natural law in our time?” 
Natural law is being appealed to as authority for a par- 
ticular position on marriage, on planned parenthood, on 
education, and on adoption of children. 

“A great controversy is raging now in the law jour- 
nals.... A great many lawyers . . . refuse even to use the 
term... . The theologians, too, are very much in the fray.” 
There are Thomistic philosophers outside the church as 
well as in it. George Sokolsky and Westbrook Pegler are 
spokesmen for natural law in our time. But “a great many 


people in the field of social and political controversy are 
not too excited about the revival of natural law.” Some 
will not use the term because “it has meant supernatural 

“Finally, my recommendation would be that seeking 
something objective. .., that we can put before us and talk 
about, we should be very wary of subscribing to the phi- 
losophy of natural law.” The late Dr. Morris R. Cohen is 
quoted as refusing to defend a doctrine of natural rights. 
“But to wear out our lives in the pursuit of worthy, though 
imperfectly attainable, ideals . . . this . . . is the essence 
of human dignity,” Dr. Cohen is quoted as writing in 1931. 


In the Fringe Between City and Country 


Some 200 persons in Minnesota who had migrated from 
cities to suburban areas, sometimes called the “rural 
fringe,” were recently interviewed and questioned with 
respect to their church relationships. 

Only 15 per cent of the persons in the sample “par- 
ticipated in church affairs less after migration than before.” 

If contacts with new arrivals in the fringe area are made 
“by a church worker or a friend, church participation is 
likely to increase.” Also: “The pastor tends to contact 
those who have not responded to other contacts.” 

“The significance of contact by someone other than a 
member of the religious hierarchy is important. It tends 
to prove to the migrant that he has found a home rather 
than a house to live in. Images and associations of a happy 
sort are re-aroused. And he responds accordingly.” 

“Home visits by the pastor” lead “to increased partici- 
pation by the suburbanite.” 

(From “The Church in the Rural Fringe,” by Roy G. 
Francis, Charles E. Ramsey, and Jacob A. Toews, in 
Minnesota Farm and Home Science, University of Minne- 
sota, St. Paul, February, 1956.) 


The Drama and Religion 


Reviews of the Broadway play, The Lark, about 
St. Joan of Arc have occasioned several interesting com- 
ments on the theater and religion. Walter F. Kerr of the 
New York Herald Tribune in that newspaper, November 
27, 1955, noted that the author, Jean Anouilh, and the 
adapter, Lillian Hellman, “seem to ask that we begin by 
accepting” Joan’s visions. “She was an instrument, she had 
been chosen. . . . The special inspiration of ‘The Lark,’ 
then, is to show a divine mission being battered out with 
exclusively human tools. The tools are clumsy and fallible. 
they must be fiercely wielded; but they constitute the 
conditions under which life must be lived, and France 
saved,... 

“The sense of human responsibility—of God’s waiting 
in the wings to see what man can do with his own equip- 
ment—permeates the work. The anguish of the churchman 
Cauchon, as he pleads with Joan at her trial, stems from 
the same source: his awareness that he may be committing 
a monstrous crime, but that he has got to make up his own 
mind ‘without help from God.’” 

Brooks Atkinson wrote in the same general terms in 
the New York Times, November 27, 1955. He commented : 
“Midway in the twentieth century, we have almost for- 
gotten that the English-speaking theatre originated in the 
churches. But the theme of St. Joan, which has fired the 
imagination of several dramatists, serves to remind us that 
the theatre has a special genius for sacred mysteries. When 
the theatre is really inspired, it dramatizes the relationship 
between man and God.” 
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